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with that of the rational faculty. The remarkable influence which the customary 
law of barbarous peoples has over the conduct of individuals arises from the fact 
that "law," written or unwritten, is recognised as the expression of reason, having 
for its view the social welfare. Here we have the real basis of the " social impera- 
tive," for although, as Mr. Herbert Spencer remarks, "we must consider the ideal 
man as existing in the ideal social state," the ideal itself is merely an expression of 
the rational principle, which is ever reaching higher and higher and exhibiting its 
influence in what is known as moral progress. The ideal has, nevertheless, an aes- 
thetic element, as the emotional nature forms the real basis of all conduct. It con- 
stitutes the character, and it is through its action on the character that the rational 
principle affects moral conduct. 

Professor Mackenzie's excellent book is not meant to be exhaustive, and yet it 
touches on every aspect of the ethical question, discussing the several theories of 
the moral standard that have been formed, and dealing at length with the applica- 
tion of ethical principles to the practical life. In his last chapter the author treats 
shortly of the metaphysical or religious relations of Ethics, affirming in its final 
sentence that " Ethics, regarded as a separate science, is not complete in itself, " a 
conclusion which, although somewhat tautologically expressed, is required by the 
general argument of his work. One of its most valuable features is the reference 
throughout to other works treating of the various branches of its subject, and it is 
interesting to note that not a few of these are by American writers. C. S. W. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Seth, M. A., Sage Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Cornell University. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1898. 
Pages, xvi, 470. 

The present edition of Professor Seth's able work contains some notable addi- 
tions. A chapter on "The Methods of Ethics" is intended to explain the author's 
changed opinion as to the limits of the science which, as belonging to the type of 
sciences which seeks to organise into a rational system ' ' the chaotic mass of our 
Ought-judgments," he now regards as normative or appreciative, although as em- 
bracing the investigation of the moral facts — the genetic study of the moral life and 
the moral consciousness — it may also be called a natural or descriptive science. To 
the second part of the work has been added a chapter on Moral Progress, the law 
of which is the discovery of the individual and of his place in the body politic, 
without which discovery ethics would be meaningless. The author has, moreover, 
endeavored to re-think the entire subject, and to throw some light upon the real 
course of ethical thought in ancient and in modern times, and in particular to re- 
state the contribution of Aristotle and other Greeks to moral science. Accordingly 
he has adopted the term Eudaemonism in its original Aristotelian sense as having 
relation to goodness, using it to characterise his own position in contradistinction to 
Hedonism, which is the expression of ethical realism, as distinguished from ethical 
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idealism or transcendentalism. Professor Seth describes Eudaemonism as the 
Ethics of Personality, and he refers in the Preface to the present volume to the 
fact that the distinction between the "individual" and the "person," which was 
insisted on by Hegel, finds a leading place in the discussion of the ethical problem, 
following the example of Professor Laurie in his Ethica, or the Ethics of Reason. 

The distinction between the individual and the person is fundamental in con- 
nexion with the ethical problem and it will be well to see how Professor Seth deals 
with it. In his introductory remarks he compares the ancient and the modern con- 
ceptions of the moral ideal. The former he affirms to be external, the ancients 
being inclined to regard the end as something to be acquired rather than as an ideal 
to be attained ; whereas the modern conception of morality is mechanical, owing 
to its tendency to exaggerate the notion of law. This is consistent with the differ- 
ence in the moral ideal entertained by the ancient and modern worlds. The one 
was political or social and the other is individualistic, both which views are inade- 
quate although they are complementary. The moral individual cannot be isolated. 
He is a social or political being. On the other hand, " the individual is more than 
a member of society; he is not the mere organ of the body politic. He too is an 
organism, and has a life and ends of his own. The good is, for every individual, a 
social or common good, a good in which he cannot claim such private property as 
to exclude his fellows ; their good is his, and his theirs. Yet the good — the only 
good we know as absolute — is always a personal, not an impersonal, good, a good 
of moral persons." The author concludes, therefore, that the person, and not so- 
ciety, is the ultimate ethical unit and reality. What is meant by " person" is evi- 
dent from the description of Eudaemonism as "the Ethics of that total human Per- 
sonality which contains, as elements, both reason and sensibility." 

It is in connexion with the theory of Eudaemonism that the distinction between 
the individual and the person is fully explained. In answering the question, What 
is the self ? Hedonism answers, the sentient self ; rationalism, the rational self ; 
and Eudaemonism, the total self, rational and sentient. The sentient self is the in- 
dividual self which is possessed by animals as well as by men. That is, man by 
virtue of his sentient existence is animal, and this is the character of his individu- 
ality. But man is a rational animal, and it is his self-consciousness, the ' ' power 
of turning back upon the chameleon-like, impulsive, instinctive, sentient or indi- 
vidual self, and gathering up all the scattered threads of its life in the single skein 
of a rational whole, that constitutes the true selfhood of man." It is this higher 
self, which is restricted to man, that Professor Seth intends by "personality," as 
distinguished from the lower or animal selfhood of mere individuality. He insists, 
nevertheless, that the person is always an individual, and that the personality con- 
stitutes itself out of the individuality and acts upon it. Reason has no exclusive 
interests of its own apart from those of sensibility. Its interest is in fact the total 
interest of sensibility itself. The key to the ethical harmony is, says the author, 
Be a person, by which is meant ' ' constitute out of your natural individuality, the 
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true or ideal self of personality." This is to be effected through the action of rea- 
son, which operates in man as will. Will is not attributed to the animal as it can- 
not "arrest the stream of impulsive tendency, but is borne on the tide of present 
impulse." 

In Part III. of his work Professor Seth treats of the metaphysical implications 
of morality, and says truly that ethics is not mere anthropology — "to interpret the 
life of man as man, we must interpret human nature, and its world or sphere, we 
must investigate man's place in nature, his relations to his fellows, and his relation 
to that life of God which in some sense must include the life of nature and of man." 
In conclusion, therefore, he treats of the three problems of the Metaphysic of Eth- 
ics — the problems of Freedom, God, and Immortality. The solution of these prob- 
lems is consistent with the general theory of the work, which is deserving of high 
praise, not only for the nature of its argument but also for the clearness with which 
it is enforced. c. s. w. 

Die sociologische Erkenntms. Positive Philosophie des socialen Lebens. Von 
Gustav Ratzenhofer. Leipsic : F. A. Brockhaus. 1898. Pages, 372. 

The author, who is a professed follower of August Comte, having written a 
three-volume work on the nature and purpose of politics as a part of sociology, 
sketches in the present volume the nature of sociological cognition. Herr Ratzen- 
hofer insists in the first section of his book on the importance of sociological cog- 
nition, a truth which cannot be denied. He claims that philosophy of late has lost 
its importance, and the opinion is gaining ground that the end of all philosophy is 
close at hand. In fact, philosophy has been ousted by experimental psychology 
and finds it difficult to prove its right of existence. But we are assured that philos- 
ophy may hope for a regeneration from sociology. At present it consists of purely 
subjective speculations, but broadened by psychological investigations it will make 
scientific ethics, aesthetics, jurisprudence, and political economy possible. 

There are two foundations for sociology. One is based on psychology, the 
other on natural science. In discussing the former (Section II.) Herr Ratzenhofer 
enters into biological investigations of the origin of consciousness from the primor- 
dial force or Urkraft, which is an idea of fundamental importance in the author's 
metaphysics. It is the Urkraft from which all living creatures emanate. The 
natural sciences teach the mutual interdependence of all things, and this law shows 
itself in gravitation, in chemism, in organisms, and in social institutions. This 
leads to the fourth section, in which social institutions are discussed. Here Herr 
Ratzenhofer explains the nature of hordes, the origin of custom, the life of nomads, 
agriculture, the right of work, the right of conquest, the origin of state, the solidar- 
ity of interests, the evolution of nations and social differentiation, religions, and 
similar topics. Of special interest to American readers will be the author's opinions 
on the colonisation of America and Australia, especially as he has apparently never 
set foot on either continent. The United States of North America are superior to 



